LETTER LX

December joth, 1786.

YESTERDAY was a, memorable moment for the man of
observation. Count Briihl, a Catholic, a foreigner,
assuming his rank in the Prussian army, was in-
stalled in his place as Governor, and the capitation tax
was intimated. This capitation, so openly contemned,
supported with so much obstinacy, demonstrated to be
vicious in its principle, impossible of execution, and
barren in product, at once announces the disgraceful
inanity of the General Directory, by which it was loudly
opposed, and the sovereign influence of the subaltern by
whom its chiefs have been resisted. How can we sup-
pose the King has been deceived respecting the public
opinion of an operation so universally condemned? How
may he be excused, since his Ministers themselves have
informed him that he was in danger of, perhaps forever,
casting from him, at the very commencement of his
reign, the title of well-beloved, of which he was so am-
bitious ? Here we at least behold the ambiguous morning
of a cloudy reign.

The Queen is not satisfied with the choice that has been
made of Count Briihl, neither is she with the regulations
of her household, and therefore she is again contracting
debts. She is allowed, for expenses of every kind, only
fifty-one thousand crowns per annum. It will be difficult
for her to make this sum supply her real wants, her
generous propensities, and her numerous caprices. Blind
to the amours of the King, she can see the disorder of his
domestic affairs. The day before yesterday there was no
wood for the fires of her apartments. Her house steward
entreated the steward of the royal palace to lend him
his assistance. The latter excused himself because of
the smallness of his remaining stock. How, you will ask,
can disorder so indecent happen? Because the quantity
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